Some  Reminiscences  of  Lincoln 


BY  RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL 


Lincoln  loved  laughter ; he  loved  to  laugh 
himself  and  he  liked  to  hear  others  laugh. 
All  who  knew  him,  all  who  have  written 
of  him,  tell  how  in  the  darkest  moments 
our  country  has  ever  known,  Lincoln  would 
find  time  to  illustrate  his  arguments  and 
make  his  points  by  narrating  some  amusing 
story.  His  humor  never  failed  him,  and 
through  its  help  he  was  able  to  bear  his 
great  burden. 

I first  met  Lincoln  at  the  White  House 
during  the  Civil  War.  To-day  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  that  I shook  his  hand, 
heard  his  voice,  and  watched  him  as  he 
laughed  at  one  of  his  own  stories  and  at 
the  writings  of  Artemus  Ward,  of  which 
he  was  so  fond.  Yet,  as  I remember  it,  I 
did  not  feel  at  that  time  that  I was  in  the 
presence  of  a personality  so  extraordinary 
that  it  would  fascinate  men  for  centuries 
to  come.  I was  a young  man,  and  it  was 
war  time;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  a very  simple  man, 
as  all  great  men  are — I might  almost  say 
ordinary,  throwing  his  long  leg  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair  and  using  such  common- 
place, homely  language.  Indeed,  it  was 
hard  to  be  awed  in  the  presence  of  Lincoln; 
he  seemed  so  approachable,  so  human,  sim- 
ple, and  genial. 

Did  he  use  his  humor  to  disarm  opposi- 
tion, to  gain  good-will,  or  to  throw  a man- 
tle around  his  own  melancholy  thoughts? 
Did  he  believe,  as  Mark  Twain  said,  that 
“Everything  human  is  pathetic;  the  secret 


source  of  humor  is  not  joy,  but  sorrow?” 
I am  sure  I cannot  say.  I only  know  that 
humor  to  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  a safety 
valve  without  which  he  would  -have  col- 
lapsed under  the  crushing  burden  which  he 
carried  during  the  Civil  War. 

Until  he  was  twenty-four  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  he  was  a quiet,  serious, 
brooding  young  fellow,  but  apparently  he 
discovered  the  effectiveness  of  humor,  for 
he  began  using  it  when  he  was  arguing  be- 
fore the  court.  Some  of  his  contempora- 
ries say  that  he  was  humorous  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  but  that,  as  time  went  on 
and  he  gained  confidence  through  success, 
he  used  humor  less  and  less  in  his  public 
utterances.  This  is  partly  true,  for  there  is 
no  trace  of  humor  in  his  Presidential  ad- 
dresses. But  that  he  was  humorous  in  his 
daily  life  and  that  he  continued  to  read  and 
laugh  over  the  many  jokes  he  read  is  too 
obvious  to  deny.  You  cannot  think  of  Lin- 
coln without  thinking  at  the  same  time  of 
that  very  American  trait  which  he  pos- 
sessed and  which  seems  to  spring  from  and 
within  the  soil  of  the  land — homely  humor. 

It  was  in  connection  with  a death  sen- 
tence that  I first  went  to  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  This  was  in  December,  1864. 
I was  a captain  then  in  a Massachusetts 
regiment  brigaded  with  other  regiments  for 
the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  coast  de- 
fense, under  command  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler.  A young  soldier  and  boyhood 
playmate/  of  mine  from  Vermont  had  been 
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sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot  for 
sending  communications  to  the  enemy.  What 
had  actually  happened  was  this : The  fight- 
ing at  that  time  in  our  part  of  the  country 
was  desultory — a matter  of  skirmishes  only. 
As  must  inevitably  happen,  even  between 
hostile  bodies  of  men  speaking  the  same 
language,  a certain  amount  of  “fraterniz- 
ing” went  on  between  the  outposts  and 
pickets  of  the  opposing  forces.  In  some 
cases  the  pickets  faced  one  another  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a narrow  stream.  Often 
this  would  continue  for  days  or  weeks,  the 
same  men  on  the  same  posts,  and  something 
very  like  friendship — the  friendship  of  re- 
spectful enemies — would  spring  up  between 
individuals  in  the  two  camps.  They  would 
sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  exchange  little 
delicacies,  tobacco  and  the  like,  across  the 
line.  In  some  places  the  practise  actually 
sprang  up  of  whittling  little  toy  boats  and 
sailing  them  across  a stream,  carriyng  a 
tiny  freight.  This  act  was  usually  recipro- 
cated to  the  best  of  his  pitiful  ability  by 
Johnny  Reb  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  custom  served  to  while  away  the 
tedious  hours  of  picket  duty,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  these  young  fellows 
thought  of  their  acts  as  constituting  a se- 
) rious  military  offense.  But  such  in  fact  it 
was ; and  when  my  young  friend  was  caught 
red-handed  in  the  act  of  sending  a North- 
ern newspaper  into  the  Rebel  lines  he  was 
straightway  brought  to  trial  on  the  terrible 
charge  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot. 

When  the  time  for  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  had  nearly  arrived  I determined, 
as  a last  resort,  to  go  and  lay  the  case  be- 
fore the  President  in  person,  for  it  was 
evident,  from  the  way  matters  had  gone, 
that  no  mercy  could  be  hoped  for  from  any 
lesser  tribunal.  Fortunately.  I was  able  tO' 
secure  a few  days  leave  of  absence.  I made 
the  trip  up  to  Hampton  Roads  by  way  of 
the  old  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  Hampton 
Roads  was  by  this  time  under  undisputed 
control  of  the  Union  forces,  naval  and  mili- 
tary. and  Fortress  Monroe  was,  in  fact. 
General  Butler’s  headquarters. 

From  this  point  it  was  a simple,  if  some- 
what tedious,  matter  to  get  to  Washington. 
But  for  one  young  officer  the  trip  went  all 
too  quickly.  The  nearer  loomed  the  Na- 
tion’s Capital  and  the  culmination  of  his- 
momentous  errand  the  more  he  became 
amazed  at  his  own  temerity,  and  it  required 
the  constant  thought  of  a gray-haired1 
mother,  soon  to  be  broken-hearted  by  sor- 
row and  disgrace,  to  hold  him  steadfast  to' 
his  purpose.  , 

..That  morning  while  I sat  trembling  by 
the  door  the  President  read  on  with  undis- 
turbed attention  the  manuscript  before  him, 
occasionally  making  notes  on  the  margin. 
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of  the  paper.  He  did  not  lift  his  eyes  or 
move  in  his  seat,  and  it  was  not  until  lie 
had  read  carefully  the  last  sentence,  had 
scribbled  his  name  or  initials  at  the  bottom 
of  the  last  page,  and  had  tied  the  paper 
carefully  with  a string,  that  he  looked  up 
at  his  visitor.  Then  a smile  came  over  the 
worn  face,  and  as  he  pulled  himself  into 
his  spring-backed  ehair  he  called  out.  cheer- 
fully : 

“Come  over  to  the  table,  young  man. 
Glad  to  see  you.  But  remember  that  I am 
a very  busy  man  and  have  no  time  to  spare ; 
so  tell  me  in  the  fewest  words  what  it  is 
you  want.’’ 

I took  the  seat  at  the  table  to  which  the 
President  pointed,  pulled  out  a copy  of  the 
record  of  the  case,  and  read  the  soldier’s 
name.  The  President  stopped  me  almost 
sharply,  saying: 

“Oh.  you  don’t  need  to  read  more  about 
the  case.  Mr.  Stanton  and  I talked  over 
that  report  carefully  last  week !’’ 

Already  my  nervousness  had  been  dis- 
pelled as  if  by  magic.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent’s cordial,  familiar  manner  and  ap- 
parent good-will  gave  me  the  courage  to 
remark  that  it  was  “almost  time  for  that 
order  to  be  carried  out.”  For  a moment 
Lincoln  seemed  to  be  offended  by  the  hasty 
remark.  Flinging  himself  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  he  said : 

“You  can  go  down  to  the  Ebbit  House 
and  write  to  that  soldier’s  mother  in  Ver- 
mont and  tell  her  the;  President  told  you 
that  he  never  did  sign  an  order  to  shoot 
a boy  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  that 
he  never  will!” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  of  that  re- 
mark he  swung  his  long  arms  swiftly  over 
his  head  and  struck  the  table  violently  with 
his  fist.  At  that  moment  Lincoln’s  boy, 
“Tad,”  then  eleven  years  old,  slipped  off  a 
stool  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room, 
where  he  had  been  silently  at  play,  and 
Lincoln  turned  anxiously  around  at  the 
sound  of  his  fall.  Seeing  that  the  little  boy 
was  unhurt,  the  President  called : 

“Come  here,  Tad,  I wish  to  introduce 
you  to  this  soldier !” 

So  quickly  and  easily  had  the  purpose  of 
my  interview  been  accomplished  that  for  a 
moment  it  left  me  dazed.  But  Lincoln 
wanted  no  thanks.  What  was  done  was 
done,  and  the  incident  wtts  closed.  The 
name  of  my  young  soldier  friend  was  not 
mentioned  again  in  the  course  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  a long  and  wonderful  chat 
about  subjects  as  alien  to  discipline  as 
music,  education,  and  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  humor.  The  President  had  a pur- 
pose in  detaining  me,  though  at  first  I did 
not  perceive  what  this  was. 

After  Lincoln  had  finished  reading  from 
Ward’s  book  we  talked  about  the  author. 

The  two  stories  long  accredited  to  Ward 
at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  laughed  most  heartily 
that  day  included  the  anecdote  of  the  gray- 
haired lover  who  hoped  to  win  a young 
wife  and  who,  when  asked  by  a neighbor 
how  he  was  progressing  with  his  suit,  an- 
swered, with  enthusiasm,  “All  right.” 


When  the  neighbor  then  asked,  “Has  she 
called  you  ‘Honey’  yet?”  the  old  man  an- 
swered, “Well,  not  exactly  that,  but  she 
called  me  the  next  thing  to  it.  She  has 
called  me  ‘Old  Beeswax  1’  ” 

Another  story  which  Lincoln  accredited 
to  Ward  had  to  do  with  a visit  the  latter 
was  supposed  to  have  made  in  his  country 
clothes  and  manners  to  a fashionable  eve- 
ning party.  Ward,  not  wishing  to  show  the 
awkwardness  he  felt,  stepped  boldly  up  to 
an  aristocratic  lady  and  said,  “You  are  a 
very  handsome  woman !”  The  woman  took 
it  to  be  an  insulting  piece  of  rude  flattery 
and  replied,  spitefully,  “I  wish  I could  say 
the  same  thing  of  you!”  Whereupon  Ward 
boldly  remarked,  “Well,  you  could  if  you 
were  as  big  a liar  as  I am !” 

During  this  conversation  the  President 
sat  leaning  back  in  his  desk  chair  with  one 
long  leg  thrown  over  a corner  of  the  Cabi- 
net table.  He  had  removed  his  right  cuff— 
I presume  to  be  better  able  to  sign  his  name 
to  the  various  documents  with  which  the 
table  was  littered — and  he  did  not  trouble 
to  put  it  on  again.  He  wore  a black  frock 
coat  very  wrinkled  and  shiny,  and  trousers 
of  the  same  description.  His  necktie  was 
black  and  one  end  of  it  was  caught  under 
the  flap  of  his  turnover  collar.  Yet  his  ap- 
pearance did  not  give  one  an  impression  of 
disorder;  rather  he  looked  like  a neat 
workingman  of  the  better  sort. 

As  I sat  talking  with  the  President  a 
strong  light  flooded  the  Cabinet  Room 
through  the  great  south  windows.  Outside 
one  could  see  the  Potomac  River  sparkling 
in  the  bright  winter  sunshine.  This  strong 
illumination  revealed  the  deep  lines  of  the 
President’s  face.  He  looked  so  haggard 
and  careworm  after  his  long  vigil  (he  had 
been  at  work  since  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing) that  I said  : 

“You  are  very  tired.  I ought  not  to  stay 
here  and  talk  to  you.” 

“Please  sit  still,”  he  replied,  quickly.  “I 
am  very  tired  and  I can  get  rested ; and  you 
are  an  excuse  for  not  letting  anybody  else 
in  until  I do  get  rested.” 

So  I understood  the  reason,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  the  excuse,  for 
granting  me  this  remarkable  privilege. 

Somehow  the  subject  of  education  came 
up,  and  when  Lincoln  asked  me  if  I was  a 
college  man  I told  him  I had  left  Yale  Col- 
lege Law  School  to  go  to  war.  Then  he 
recounted  an  amusing  experience  which  he 
once  had  in  New  Haven.  He  went  to  the 
old  New  Haven  House  to  spend  the  night, 
and  was  given  a room  looking  out  on 
Chapel  street  and  the  green.  Students  were 
seated  on  the  rail  of  the  fence  across  the 
street,  singing.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  all 
he  could  remember  of  Yale  College  as  a 
result  of  that  visit  was  a continual  repe- 
tition in  the  song  they  were  singing: 

“My  old  horse  he  came  from  Jerusalem, 
came  from  Jerusalem,  came  from  Jeru- 
salem, leaning  on  the  lamb.” 

He  said  whimsically  that  he  thought  this 
v;as  a good  sample  of  college  education  as 
he  had  found  it.  Yet  the  President  did  not 
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belittle  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
a college  education  properly  and  seriously 
applied.  He  said  he  often  felt  that  he  had 
missed  a great  deal  by  his  failure  to  secure 
these  advantages,  even  though  he  thought 
the  usual  college  education  was  inadequate 
and  very  impractical.  Pie  had  found  in  his 
experience  with  the  Army  that  it  took 
Army  officers  from  college  just  as  long  to 
learn  military  science  as  it  did  a young  man 
from  a farm. 

Then  the  President  asked  me  how  I,  as  a 
poor  farmer’s  boy,  got  along  at  Yale.  I 
told  him  I taught  music  in  Yale  to  earn 
part  of  my  living — dug  potatoes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  taught  music  in  the  evening. 
Then  he  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  while 
he  gave  me  quite  a discourse  on  his  opinion 
of  music,  and  especially  of  church  music. 

He  said  the  inconsistency  of  church 
music  was  something  that  astonished  him : 
that  if  you  go  to  any  place  other  than  a 
church  the  music  is  always  appropriate  for 
the  place  and  time.  In  the  theater,  for 
example,  they  sing  songs  which  have  some 
connection  with  the  acting.  (Perhaps  that 
example  would  not  apply  to-day.)  But  in 
church  very  often  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  relation  whatever  between  what  the 
congregation  or  the  choir  sings  and  the 
sermon.  Then  he  told  me  about  some 
“highfalutin’  songs”  he  had  heard  in  church, 
which  he  said  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  was 
not  in  church;  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
lack  of  sacred  art  and  of  appropriateness 
in  church  music.  He  finished  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  favor  “dance  music  at  a 
funeral.”  There  is  a good  deal  of  com- 
mon sense  in  that! — From  “ Why  Lincoln 
Laughed,”  published  and  copyrighted  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.  These  extracts  used 
by  permission. 


Lincoln’s  Appeal  for  Loyalty  to  Law 

From  address  to  Young  Men’s  Lyceum  of  Spring- 

field,  Illinois,  January  27,  1837,  when  Lin- 
coln was  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  lib- 
erty, every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of 
Seventy-six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  so  to  the  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  every 
American  pledge  his  life,  his  property  and 
his  sacred  honor.  Let  every  man  remem- 
ber that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the 
charter  of  his  own  and  his  children’s 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it 
be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spell- 
ing books  and  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  the  legis- 
lative halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 


